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VITAL STATISTICS OF THE JEWS. 

BY JOHN S. BILLIKGS, M. D,, SURGEON, UNITED STATES AEMY. 



In THE following paper the terms "Jewish race" and "Jews" 
are used to designate the people ordinarily so called, considered 
as the descendants of those who returned to Palestine after the 
Babylonian captivity, but without reference to their religious beliefs 
or practices. The terms " Hebrews " and " Israelites," which are 
commonly used as synonymes for Jews, are not here employed, 
because they have a different historical signification. 

There are now a little over 7,000,000 persons in the world who 
may properly be called "Jews," and of these about 500,000 are 
living in this country. More than one-third of these last have 
arrived as immigrants from foreign lands within the last ten years, 
over 120,000 having arrived at the port of New York alone during 
the five years 1885-89. 

This rapid increase, considered in connection with certain 
peculiarities in the habits, occupations, and vitality of this people, 
gives rise to some interesting questions with regard to their 
probable future in this country, and the influence which they 
may have upon our commercial, political, and social development. 

From time to time during the last fifty years there have been 
published certain data relating to the vital statistics of the Jews 
in various parts of Austria, Bohemia, France, the German Em- 
pire, and Italy, all tending to show that the marriage-, birth-, and 
death-rates of this race are lower than those of the people among 
whom they live, and that they have fewer still-born children, 
greater average longevity, and less liability to certain forms of dis- 
ease than other races. Do these characteristics exist among Jews 
in the United States ? Or have they been in any way modified 
among those who have been for a number of years subjected to the 
new conditions of life in this country ? 

With the approval of the Superintendent of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, a special inquiry has been made into the vital statistics of a 
number of Jews who have been in this country for several years, 
in order to determine, if possible, their birth-, death-, and mar- 
riage-rates for purposes of comparison with those of other races. 
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For this purpose a form of schedule was prepared, on which for 
each family could be recorded the name, sex, age, occupation, 
etc., of each member of the family living on the 31st day of 
December, 1889 ; also the name, sex, age, etc., of each member 
of that family who had been born, or had married, or had died 
during the five years ending December 31, 1889 ; and these sched- 
ules were sent to the heads of about 15,000 Hebrew families, ac- 
cording to lists furnished for that purpose by the presidents and 
rabbis of congregations. These lists included only the names of 
heads of families who had been in this country for five years or 
more. No attempt was made to obtain a complete census of the 
Jews ; the efEort being only to obtain the vital statistics of a suffi- 
cient number of persons of this race who had been so long in this 
country that any special influences here might be supposed to have 
at least commenced to act upon them, and to make use of the data 
thus obtained for purposes of comparison with the vital statis- 
tics of other races which might be obtained through the ordinary 
machinery of the census, and also with the vital statistics of the 
Jewish race in Europe as shown by foreign reports. 

The data collected relate to 10,618 Jewish families, including 
60,630 persons, living in the United States on December 31, 1889. 
Of these families, 4,411, including 25,186 persons, resided in the 
Eastern States and on the Atlantic coast ; 4,071 families, including 
23,236 persons, in the lake region and Mississippi valley ; 1,433 
families, including 8,218 persons, in the Southern States ; and 703 
families, including 4,000 persons in the Western States and on the 
Pacific slope. The data for each of these groups have been com- 
piled separately in order to determine any differences due to 
climate, and also as a check upon the total figures ; but the re- 
sults have proved to be very uniform throughout, and therefore 
the totals only will, as a rule, be referred to in the following re- 
marks. Eight thousand two hundred and sixty-three of these 
families had been fifteen years or more in this country. 

It will be seen that these were all surviving families, as none 
of those which during the preceding five years had been broken 
up by the deaths of parents were included ; and they were also 
above the average of the general Jewish population as to social 
position, health, and vitality. Their mortality statistics may 
therefore, be more fairly compared with those of life-insurance 
companies than with those of the general population. 
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The social condition of these families is indicated by the fact 
that 3,996 of them, including 31,797 persons, or a little over one- 
third, kept no servants, while the remainder, 6,633 families, 
including 38,833 persons, kept one or more servants, and may, 
accordingly, be presumed to have been in easy circumstances. 
No very great differences, however, are found in the vital 
statistics of these two classes. The average number of persons in 
the families of the poorer class was 5.35, the average annual 
number of marriages per thousand of mean population was 7. 60, 
the average number of births per thousand of women between 
fifteen and fifty years of age was 66. 93, and the average number 
of deaths per thousand was 6.94 ; while in those families keeping 
one or more servants the average number of persons to a family 
was 5.59; average annual number of marriages per thousand of 
mean population, 7.39; avei'age annual number of births per 
thousand of women between fifteen and fifty years of age, 76.33 ; 
and average annual number of deaths per thousand, 7.30. 

The data relating to the living population collected by these 
schedules are no doubt, in most respects, as complete and accu- 
rate for the people for whom they were returned as any census 
data can be. The return for each family was filled out by its head 
as a voluntary matter, and after ample time for consideration, 
and there could have been no special motive in any ease for mak- 
ing a false report, unless possibly with reference to feeble-minded, 
insane, or deaf-mute persons. Nor have we any reason to doubt 
the substantial accuracy and completeness of the records of births 
and marriages reported as having occurred during the five years 
under consideration ; but as regards the deaths the data are more 
questionable, as will be shown hereafter. 

Of the total number of persons living, 31,694 were males and 
38,936 females, giving a proportion of 91.39 females to each 100 
males, or 109.53 males to each 100 females ; the proportion of 
males being larger than in the general population at the last 
United States census, which was 103.57 males to 100 females, or 
96.54 females to 100 males, and much larger than in the States 
on the Atlantic coast north of Cape Charles, in which the pro- 
portion of females is greater than that of males. This compara- 
tively large proportion of males among the Jews is probably due 
to the fact that the death-rate of their infants is less for males as 
compared with females than it is among the average population. 
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As regards age-distribution, the proportion of children under 
five years of age is less than it is in the average white population 
in the proportion of 9 to 13, while from five to fifteen years of age 
it is greater in proportion of 39 to 23. The proportion of those 
between the ages of thirty-five and fifty- five is also somewhat above 
the average, due to the influence of immigration. 

Of the 60,630 persons, 19,890 were born abroad and 40,666 in 
the United States. Of the latter number, 36,772 had parents one 
or both of whom were foreign-born. Classifying them by the 
birthplace of the mothers indicates to some extent the countries 
from which they were derived. We find that of 12,754 the 
mothers were born in the United States, 1,235 in England and 
Wales, 659 in France, 33,549 in Germany, 6,355 in Kussia and 
Poland, 1,465 in Hungary, 1,759 in Bohemia, and the remainder 
in other foreign countries. The great majority are undoubtedly 
of the Ashkenazim from northern Europe, and there are very 
few families among them of the Sephardim, or Spanish Jews. 

The general distribution of the Jewish population as regards 
marital condition is shown by the following table, in which it is 
compared with the popiilation of Massachusetts as shown by the 
census of 1885 : 

, Jews V ^ Massachusetts s 

Per cent. Per cent. 
tot«l popu- total popu- 
lation over lation over 
20 years. Males. Females. 20 years. Males. Females. 

Single 29.43 34.56 23.47 2881 29.93 27.825 

Married 65.46 61.26 70.34 60.32 64.25 56.835 

Widowed 4.93 3.99 6.03 10.61 6.62 15042 

Divorced 0.15 O.U 0.151 0.25 O.K 0.296 

Unknown 03 0.05 0.006 0.01 0.02 0.002 

It will be seen from these figures that among the Hebrews the 
proportion of married was somewhat greater than among the 
population of Massachusetts taken as a whole, but that as regards 
the males alone the proportion of married males among the total 
population over twenty years of age was greater in Massachusetts 
than among the Jews. The proportion of divorced persoQs was 
somewhat greater among the Jews than in Massachusetts, the 
difference being chiefly in the females. 

Of the total male population above fifteen years of age, 18,031 
were reported as having some definite occupation. Of these there 
were 285 lawyers, 173 physicians and surgeons, 388 teachers and 
literary men, 3,041 accountants, book-keepers, and clerks, 422 
bankers, brokers, and officials of companies, 2,147 wholesale mer- 
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chants and dealers, 1,797 commercial travellers, 5,977 retail deal- 
ers, 183 cigar-makers, 387 jewellers and watchmakers, 534 tailors, 
and 111 farmers, gardeners, etc. 

Of the females, 1,358 above the age of fifteen were reported 
as having some definite occupation. Of these, 170 were teachers, 
214 accountants and book-keepers, 109 milliners, 111 dress- 
makers, and 177 servants. 

The proportion of male to female infants born in these Jewish 
families during the five years was slightly less than it was for the 
whole United States in 1880, being 103.16 males to each 100 fe- 
males in the Jewish families, and 104.7 males to 100 females in the 
whole United States. 

The figures for the births by successive years indicate that the 
birth-rate is tending to diminish, taking into consideration the 
fact that there was a somewhat smaller population to give rise to 
them in 1885, at the commencement of the period, than in 1889, at 
the close. Of the 6,038 births reported, 1,291 occurred in 1885, 1,219 
in 1886, 1,205 in 1887, 1,134 in 1888, and 1,189 in 1889. In Massa- 
chusetts and Ehode Island, where the records are most complete, 
the birth-rates per thousand of population by the actual records 
in 1880 were 24 and 24.6 respectively. If we compute the ratios 
of births with reference to the number of women of the child- 
bearing age between fifteen and forty-nine, we find that the Jewish 
rate is also lower, having been for the average of the five-year 
period 72.87 annually; the corresponding rate in 1880 in Massa- 
chusetts being 82.9 and in Ehode Island 86. In those Jewish 
families in which no servant was kept the birth-rate is lower than 
it is among those in more easy circumstances, being 66.9 as 
against 76.3 per thousand of women between fifteen and fifty years 
of age. The birth-rate is higher in those families living in the 
Southern and Western States than it is among those living in the 
Eastern States and on the Atlantic coast, being per thousand of 
child-bearing women in the Southern and Western States, 85. 9 ; 
in the Mississippi valley and lake region, 74.8; in the Eastern 
States and on the Atlantic coast, 65.2. 

The average number of births reported for each month shows 
that among the Jews the proportion of births occurring in De- 
cember and January is greater than it is for the other months. The 
following table shows the average proportion of births occurring 
in each month among the Jews and in Rhode Island and Massa- 
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chusetts, reduced to a uniform scale of 13,000 births per year, 

the months being reduced to a uniform length : 

, Massachusetts. s 

Rhode 

Island. 1869-1888 

Jews. 1887. 1887. 1888. Average. 

Jannarr 1.666.60 962.00 914.60 961.00 921.20 

February 917.70 964.60 989.68 976.00 968 59 

March 861.60 958.20 S>81.63 973.02 97.S.40 

AprU 726.88 998.80 954.19 889.60 936.40 

May 666.28 928.20 934.24 931.00 923 40 

June 1,092.15 994.10 993.04 1,036.07 983.40 

July 896.83 953.80 1,037.52 1,080.25 1.008.50 

August 922.20 1,026.50 1,081.83 1.06547 1.085.50 

September 971.19 1,057.40 1,052.82 1.077.08 1,070.10 

October 943.65 1,028.00 1.011.12 1,001.47 1,048.71 

NoTember 967,16 1,013.10 1,019.01 985.04 1,035.10 

December 1,367.74 1,103.30 980.33 1,024.00 1,042.70 

12,000.00 12,000.00 12,000.00 12,000.00 12,000.00 

The explanation of the large proportion of births among the 
Jews in December and January and in June, due to a correspond- 
ing preponderance of conceptions in April and in September, is 
that the Jewish holidays of the Passover and of the New Year 
occur in those periods, the average date of the Passover for the 
five years having been April 14 arid of the New Year September 
18. At these periods all members of the family are at home if it 
is possible for them to be so. 

The greatest number of marriages among these Jews occurred 
in January and in October. The marriage-rate is very low — 
only 7.4 per 1,000 annually, while in Providence, in 1888, it was 
31.9, and in Massachusetts the average from 1855 to 1888 was 
18.9. The average age at marriage is greater among the Jews 
than it is among other people ; thus the proportion of males un- 
der twenty-five who married per 1,000 of all marrying was 13G 
among the Jews, 375 in Massachusetts in 1888, and 387 in Ehode 
Island in 1887, while the proportion of Jews between thirty and 
thirty-five marrying was 370, as against 134 in Massachusetts and 
129 in Rhode Island. 

The proportion of males marrying women older than them- 
selves is less than half what it is among other people. The low 
marriage-rate and the increased average age at marriage are the 
main causes of the low birth-rate. The average number of chil- 
dren born to each mother was 4.66, the greatest proportion be- 
ing 5.63 for Eussian and Polish mothers, and the least, 3.56, 
among mothers born in the United States. The proportion to 
German mothers was 5.34, to Hungarian 5.37, to Bohemian 5.44. 
The fertility, therefore, seems to diminish with prolonged resi- 
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dence in this country. Of the 10,085 mothers, six had borne six- 
teen children each, ten fifteen children each, thirty fourteen chil- 
dren each, and fifty-one thirteen children each. The great 
majority of these mothers having many children were born in 
Germany or Poland. 

When we come to examine the reports of deaths for five years 
furnished by these Jewish families, we find that they give an 
average annual death-rate of only 7.1 per thousand, which would 
be about one-half of the annual death-rate among other persons 
of the same average social class and condition living in this 
country. If we take the deaths reported for each year we find 
that they are as follows : in 1889, 542 ; 1888, 442 ; 1887, 387 ; 
1886, 359 ; 1885, 332 ; thus showing a progressive and rapid 
diminution as we go back in time from the date of making up the 
schedule. This indicates either that the death-rate among these 
people is decidedly increasing, or that for some reason a consider- 
able proportion of the deaths which occurred several years before 
the schedule was made up have not been recorded. This omission 
of records due to lapse of time since the occurrence, and conse- 
quent forgetfulness, is a well.recognized source of error in the 
records of deaths. On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable 
that the head of a Jewish family, in which the anniversary of 
each death which has occurred in that family is carefully ob- 
served, should, in preparing at his leisure the list of deaths in his 
family during the preceding five years, forget a large proportion 
of those deaths which had occurred more than a year previous ; 
and it is equally difficult to conceive of any motive which would 
induce him to omit the record if he did remember the fact. 

In any case, however, the deficiency in the number of deaths 
reported for 1889 would not exceed 10 per cent., at which figure 
the gross annual death-rate for that year would be about 10 per 
1,000. This is a low mortality, and fully corresponds with 
European experience ; but to determine the relative vitality and 
longevity of different masses of people, we must compare their 
death-rates at different ages. The most convenient way of doing 
this is by the use of approximate life-tables, from which can be 
deduced the average expectation of life at each age. Prom a life 
table thus prepared from the data for 1889 we find the expectation 
of life of the Jewish male infant to be at birth 57.14 years, and of 
the female infant at birth 55 29 years. 
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The following table shows for certain ages the expectation of 
life among the provident or insuring classes of this country, as 
obtained from the combined experience of thirty life-insurance 
companies for a series of years ; also the expectation of life at the 
same ages for the Jews from whom data were obtained, as shown 
by the above-mentioned approximate life-table : 



Expectation of Life. 



Thirty American offices, msiles 

Jews, average of five years, males. . 

Jews, 1889, males 

Thirty American offices, females 

Jews, average of five years, females 
Jews, 1889, females 



49.99 
66.00 
61.11 
48.05 
59.84 
56.02 



25 



39.49 
53.26 

48.60 
37.80 
46.65 
42.68 



40 



28.48 
40.30 
3S.17 
28.18 
34.31 
31.98 



50 



21.24 
31.10 
27.40 
21.33 
26.30 
24.88 



60 



14.56 
22.52 
19.09 
14.87 
18.45 
17.58 



It will be seen from this table that, if the deaths at different ages 
among the Jews have been correctly reported, the Jewish 
expectation of life is at each age markedly greater than that of 
the class of people who insure their lives ; the average excess 
being a little over JiO per cent. 

The death-rate among the so-called Russian Jews who have 
come to this country within the last five or six years, and the 
greater part of whom are living in New York city, is much 
greater than it is among the Jewish families referred to in this 
paper ; but it cannot be definitely stated until the records of the 
Eleventh Census have been compiled. Probably it is over 27 per 
1,000 annually. 

The low death-rate among the Jews is especially marked among 
the children, and this corresponds to European experience. Thus 
in Prussia in 1887 the death-rate of llie Jews under fifteen years 
of age was 5.63 per 1,000, while among the remainder of the 
people it was 10.46 per 1,000. This is in part due to the fact that 
illegitimate children, whose mortality is always very high, are of 
comparatively rare occurrence among the Jews, but the death- 
rate of those that do occur among them is, if anything, higher 
than it is of the illegitimate, of other races. 

The variation in death-rates according to the birthplace of the 
mother presents some points of interest. The general annual 
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death-rate for males being 6.5, it was for males whose mothers 
were born in the United States 8.1 ; for those whose mothers were 
born in Germany, 6.1 ; and for those whose mothers were born in 
Russia and Poland, 5 per 1,000. Here, again, the age-groupings 
must be considered. Between the ages of twenty and forty the 
corresponding death-rates are : United States, 1.7 ; Germany, 3 ; 
Eussia and Poland, 1.5. Under five years the rates are: United 
States, 24.4: Germany, 37.3; Russia and Poland, 27.8. The 
death-rates are therefore greater for males whose mothers were 
born in Germany than they are for males whose mothers were 
born in the United States or in Russia, during infancy and adult 
life ; but after fifty years of age they are lower for the Gorman 
Jews than for the others. 

The proportion of persons among the Jews who were suffering 
from acute or chronic disease on the 31st of December, 1889, was 
somewhat greater than that found in the general population of 
the United States as shown by the census of 1880, or among the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts as shown by the census of 1885. 

The proportion of the so-called defective classes, including the 
insane, idiotic, blind, deaf-mute, deformed, maimed, and crippled 
reported is much less among the Jews than it is among the average 
population of the United States. This is contrary to European 
experience, which shows that the proportion of these defective 
classes is invariably greater among the Jews than it is among other 
races, and gives ground for the suspicion that all the cases have 
not been reported on the Jewish schedules. 

It is very evident from the data collected that these Jews were 
much less affected with tubercular disease, and especially with 
tubercular consumption, than the average population. The total 
number of deaths reported from this cause was only 68, or 
36.5 per 1,000 of all deaths in males, and 34 per 1,000 of 
all deaths in females. For the whole United States the number 
per 1,000 of all deaths which were reported as due to con- 
sumption was in 1880 for males 108.8 ; females, 146.1 ; while for 
the same period for the cities on the Atlantic coast, including 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc., it was for males 136.8 
and for females 148. In other words, the proportion of deaths 
among Jews was less than one-third for males, and less than one- 
fourth for females, of what it was among our average population. 
If the ratios were calculated with regard to the living population. 
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the difference in favor of the Jews as regards immunity from this 
disease would be still greater. 

From scrofula, tabes-mesenterica, and acute hydrocephalus, all 
of which are forms of tubercular disease, the lower death-rate of 
the Jews is also well marked. On the other hand, the Jews ap- 
pear to be more affected by diseases of the nervous system, and 
especially by diseases of the spinal cord, and by diabetes, by 
diseases of the heart and great vessels, by diseases of the digestive 
system, by diseases of the urinary organs, and by diseases of the 
skin than their neighbors, as will be seen by the following 
table showing the number of deaths from these causes per 1,000 of 
all deaths among them, as compared with the corresponding figures 
derived from the census of 1880 : 

, Jews, 1890. V , — Census, 1880 — ^ 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

Diseases of nervous system 121.21 114.43 118.62 108.61 

Diseases of the spinal cord 9.40 6.19 3.73 3.32 

Diabetes 19.85 lO."® 2.74 1.21 

Diseasesof heart and great vessels.... 77.3J 89.69 39.90 39.51 

Diseases of dlKestive system 60.61 82.47 '47 IS 44 02 

Diseases of urinary organs 33.44 27.84 22.44 10.77 

Diseases of the skin 3.14 5.15 2.83 2.42 

The death-rates among the Jews in relation to occupations pre- 
sent some curious differences. Taking only those living from 
fifteen to forty-five years of age, we find the annual death-rate per 
1,000 to be : for all males having occupations, 3.76 ; lawyers, 
7.63 ; physicians, 4.35 ; clerks and book-keepers, 3.78 ; commer- 
cial travellers, 2.67 ; shop-keepers, 2 ; wholesale merchants, 1.54; 
cigar-makers, 7.14; tailors, 3. For the females from fifteen to 
forty-five years of age having occupations the annual death-rates 
per 1,000 were : for all occupations, 2.34 ; musicians and 
teachers of music, 3. 70 ; servants, 4 ; stenographers and type- 
writers, 3 ; dressmakers, 3.92. 

The death-rate of Jewish lawyers from consumption is over five 
times greater than the average death-rate from this cause among 
these people. Jewish physicians are twice as liable to fatal dis- 
eases of the nervous system as are other Jews. The cigar-makers 
and tobacco-dealers are especially liable to consumption, to dia- 
betes, to diseases of the nervous system, and to diseases of the heart. 
Physicians and bankers have relatively heavy death-rates from 
Bright's disease. Many other interesting peculiarities of the re- 
lation of certain causes of death to particular occupations appear 
in these data, but their true significance cannot be estimated until 
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we have the results of the census for persons of other races en- 
gaged in these same occupations with which to compare them. 

The death-rate from diabetes among Jews born in the United 
States is very low (1.5 per 10,000), while among those born in Ger- 
many it is 9.2. The death-rate from diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem is 47 per 10,000 among those born in the United States and 34 
per 10,000 among those born in Germany. 

These results correspond very well with those which have been 
deduced from European data, and, although the figuras are not 
absolutely correct, they make it extremely probable that there are 
real differences between these people and the rest of our popula- 
tion as regards liability to certain forms of disease and to deaths 
from certain causes. 

Are these differences due to race characteristics, properly so 
called, to original and inherited differences in bodily organization, 
or are they, rather, to be attributed to the customs, habits, and 
modes of life of the two classes of people ? 

This is a very important question, for upon the answer to it de- 
pend the replies to a number of questions in practical hygiene and 
sociology. It is true that in one sense the answer may be that it 
may be due to both, with a time-difference only — that the race 
characteristics have been produced by heredity and natural selec- 
tion transmitting differences in physical structure, which differ- 
ences were due originally to peculiarity in diet, habits, occupa- 
tion, etc., and that the same results might be produced sooner or 
later in any other race by subjecting it to the same influences. 
But even if we grant this, there is much less probability of being 
able to induce people to adopt a particular regimen for the sake of 
the health and long life of their great-great-grandchildren than to 
induce them to adopt it for their own personal comfort and pros- 
perity, or for that of their immediate offspring. 

Let us take as an example the fact that in this country, as in 
other countries, the Jews are less liable than others to tuberculo- 
sis, and especially to pulmonary consumption. The bacillus tu- 
berculosis gains admission to the living body by being swallowed 
in the meat and milk coming from tuberculous animals, and per- 
haps occasionally in other articles of food or drink, or by being 
inhaled in air in which its spores are floating. These spores in 
the air come mainly from the sputa of persons suffering from tu- 
berculosis of the lungs or throat, which sputa has been dried and 
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ground to fine dust. This bacillus or its spores must be inhaled 
in the course oJE a year by a vast number of persons who do not 
suffer any noticeable effects from its entrance into the air-passages. 

Why, then, have some escaped evil results while others have 
Buffered ? In the first place, to develop tubercular growth re- 
quires not only the presence of the living specific bacillus, but 
material suitable for its nutrition. The healthy living cells and 
fluids of the human body do not furnish such material ; on the 
contrary, their tendency is rather to destroy the vitality of the 
germs, provided but few of the latter are present at one time. 
But when the inhaled spore finds a resting-place among cells 
which are either dead or of lowered vitality, as in the exudations 
from an inflamed throat or air-tube, it may then develop and 
multiply into numbers sufficient to kill the living cells, or neutral- 
ize the poisonous properties of the lympb or serum with which it 
comes in contact in the progress of its growth. The bacilli must 
kill the living animal protoplasm before they can use it as food ; 
and whether they will be able to do this, or will be killed them- 
selves in the conflict, depends partly upon the number of the 
germs present and partly on conditions of the cells and animal 
fluids of which we as yet know but little. 

Now, is there anything about the social life of the Jews which 
lessens the probability of their swallowing or inhaling this specific 
bacillus or its spores ? As regards their food, there is certainly 
less probability that the germ will be present in their meat, 
because of the system of meat-inspection practised in connection 
with the slaughtering by Jewish butchers of animals intended for 
food. This system leads to the rejection of meat from animals 
affected with tuberculosis, especially when this disease has so 
affected one or both lungs of the animal that these cannot be 
readily inflated. The effect of this as regards pulmonary con- 
sumption among the Jews is, however, so extremely small as not 
to be worth taking into account. The tuberculosis which is due 
to food containing the bacillus is much more likely to affect the 
abdominal viscera, producing what is known as tabes-mesenterica ; 
or the membranes of the brain, producing meningitis or acute 
hydrocephalus; or the lymphatic glands, or bones, producing 
much of what is known as scrofula, than it is to affect the lungs. 
Moreover, thorough cooking will usually destroy the vitality of 
most of the bacilli in meats, 
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As regards the risk from milk obtained from tuberculous ani- 
mals, which is a very real one, especially in the production of 
acute hydrocephalus and diseases of the bones and joints, Jews 
are quite as much exposed to it as other people. 

As regards the liability of inhaling dust containing the spores of 
the bacillus, we can only say that it is somewhat smaller for the 
Jews than for the people among whom they reside, owing to the 
fact that comparatively few of them are snfEering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis ; and hence in their own homes, society meeting- 
places, and congregations, in which for a considerable part of their 
daily life they are almost entirely separated from other people, 
there is less probability of the presence of dried tuberculous sputa 
than there is in the residences and places of assemblage of the 
average population. This, however, would not explain why the 
Hebrews originally became less afflicted with tuberculosis, and is 
hardly sufficient to fully explain why they now suffer so little from 
this disease ; bearing in mind the fact that they are quite as much 
exposed as others to the inhalation of tubercular dust in the air of 
streets, theatres, sleeping-cars, public conveyances, etc. It is 
very true that this partial immunity from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
though common in Europe as well as in this country, is not univer- 
sal, and varies greatly in different groups of the Jewish race. 

Whether the leucocytes, or blood-serum, of one particular race 
of men differ from those of others in their destructive effects upon 
the vitality of micro-organisms of any particular species has not 
yet been determined, and, in fact, so far as I am aware, the ex- 
periment has not yet been tried. But it would not be at all sur- 
prising if such a difference were found to exist, in view of the dif- 
ferences which we know have been found to exist between differ- 
ent varieties of the same species of animal as regards immunity 
from the pathogenic effects of certain micro-organisms. 

So far as excessive liability to diseases of the nervous system, 
especially diabetes and posterior spinal sclerosis, is concerned, it 
is no doubt partly due to peculiarities of physical organization and 
partly to occupations, and in some cases to excesses which make 
especially exhausting demands upon the nervous centres. 

If we compare the relative proportions of tubercular dis- 
eases occurring among the poor and destitute classes who receive 
hospital accommodation, we find that out of 38,750 persons ad- 
mitted to the Jews' Hospital in New York for all causes, 1,370 
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were admitted for consumption, giving a ratio of 44.17 per 1,000 
of admissions ; while in the Eoosevelt Hospital, out of 35,583 ad- 
missions, 1,738 were for consumption, or 67.93 per 1,000. For 
diabetes the usual excess is shown among the Hebrews ; thus for 
the Jews' Hospital the proportion of admissions is 3.05 per 1,000, 
and for the Roosevelt, 0.89. 

As regards cancer and malignant tumors, we find that the 
deaths from these causes among the Hebrews occur in about the 
same proportion to deaths from other diseases as they do in the 
average population. But as the ratio of deaths to population is 
less among the Jews, so the ratio of deaths from malignant 
diseases to population is also less. Among the living population 
the proportion found affected with cancer among the Jews was 
6.48 per 1,000, while of those reported sick by the United States 
census of 1880 for the general population, the proportion was 
10.01 per 1,000. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me that we must conclude that 
those Jews who have been in the United States for more than five 
years have a decidedly lower death-rate and greater longevity 
than the people of the same class by whom they are surrounded, 
and that this greater longevity, together with certain peculiari- 
ties of immunity as regards some diseases and excessive liability 
to others, is in part due to hereditary peculiarities of structure, 
or, in other words, to race characteristics, and in part to their 
somewhat isolated and peculiar modes of life. 

We cannot yet see the full bearing of many of the results ob- 
tained by the tabulation of the data relating to these Jewish 
families, because the data collected by the Eleventh Census relat- 
ing to persons of Irish, German, French, Italian, or Scandina- 
vian descent residing in the United States have not yet been 
compiled into corresponding tables, and are not available for 
comparison. It is, however, evident that these Jews have a much 
lower death-rate and decidedly greater longevity than the rest of 
our people, and that their marriage- and birth-rates are below the 
average. It also seems probable that they possess a partial im- 
munity from and a special liability to certain forms of disease ; that 
with prolonged residence in the United States their death-rate is 
increasing ; and that their natural increase is somewhat greater 
in the South than it is in the North. 

T^hfi d^ta a,re not sufficient in number or in probable accuracy 
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to warrant more than the statement that it is rather more than 
an even chance that these last conclusions are correct^ but they 
certainly give rise to questions which merit extended and careful 
investigation. The great majority of the peculiarities in these 
vital statistics appear to be connected with the occupations, social 
relations, and mode of life of the people rather than with special race 
characteristics, and they will therefore tend to disappear so far as 
the Jews' mode of life becomes assimilated to that of their neigh- 
bors. In Europe the Jews have been kept apart from other races, 
partly by religious and other ties acting from within, and partly by 
compressive persecution acting from without. 

In this country both of these causes of segregation, and of 
consequent hereditary transmission of physiological peculiarities, 
are becoming weaker ; the latter much more so than the former. 

In Europe mixed marriages between Jews and persons of other 
races are comparatively infertile, but we have no evidence as to 
whether this continues to be the case in the United States. Thus 
fartheir great proportional increase in this country has been entire- 
ly due to immigration, for the excess of births over deaths among 
them has not been greater than it has been among the average 
population, although greater than among the people of English 
descent who have been in the country for more than a century. 

In the old world the Jews have certainly shown remarkable 
staying powers in the struggle for existence ; and to the physician, 
the physiologist, and the sanitarian this is not specially sur- 
prising when their comparative temperance, their system of 
female hygiene, and their occupations are considered. In this 
country some of these influences are different, especially among 
the males between fifteen and forty-five years of age, many of 
whom are probably more addicted to alcoholic and sexual excesses 
than their ancestors were, if we may judge by the comparative 
frequency among them of certain forms of disease, which has at- 
tracted the attention of physicians in our large cities, and which 
is also indicated by the statistics referred to in this paper. 

They have shown that they can resist adversity, but whether 
they can also withstand the influences of wealth and freedom, and 
retain the modes of life which have heretofore given them length 
of days, remains to be seen. 

JoHsr S. Billings. 



